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Executive  Summary 


In  1989,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USDA)  and  its  state 
and  local  cooperators  launched  a 
Water  Quality  Program,  including 
Water  Quality  Demonstration  Projects 
in  16  states  across  the  Nation.  The 
demonstration  projects  were  located 
in  multi-county  areas  with  agricultur- 
ally related  water  quality  risks  and 
problems.  The  projects  have  been 
jointly  conducted  by  Cooperative 
Extension,  the  Natural  Resources 
Conservation  Service,  and  the  Farm 
Service  Agency. 

The  demonstration  projects  were 
designed  to  accelerate  voluntary  adop- 
tion of  agricultural  best  management 
practices  (BMPs)  that  protect  surface 
water  and  groundwater,  while  main- 
taining farm  and  ranch  productivity 
and  profitability.  This  evaluation  of 
the  eight  1990-initiated  projects  rates 
their  early  performance  in  accelerating 
the  process  of  producer  adoption  of 
designated  BMPs.  The  evaluation 
points  to  recommendations  at  the 
state  project  level  and  the  USDA 
national  program  level. 

Recommendations  for  State 
Water  Quality  Projects 

• Use  comprehensive  models,  such 
as  those  used  by  this  evaluation,  to 
help  select  project  objectives,  strategy, 
structure,  methodology,  and 
resources. 

• Conduct  adaptive,  site-specific 
research/test  demonstrations  as  need- 
ed to  assure  or  improve  local  applica- 
bility of  project-promoted  BMPs. 

• Use  basic  marketing  and  promo- 
tional tools  to  improve  program 
design,  execution,  and  accountability. 

• Segment  the  audience  according 
to  their  goals  and  assessments  of  water 
quality  problems  and  BMPs  to  increase 
project  effectiveness  and  efficiency. 


• Define  measurable  project  objec- 
tives within  a national  program  frame- 
work. 

• Integrate  and  focus  project  bud- 
gets to  achieve  project  objectives. 

Recommendations  for 
Water  Quality  Programs 
of  USDA  Agencies 

• Provide  clear  and  timely  defini- 
tion of  the  purpose  and  nature  of 
water  quality  projects. 

• Be  open  to  conducting  or  fund- 
ing site-specific,  adaptive  research/test 
demonstrations  in  projects  designed 
to  accelerate  producer  adoption  of 
water  quality  BMPs. 

• Coordinate  USDA  in-house  and 
extramural  project  funding  to  achieve 
consistency  of  timing  of  Rinding  for 
state  interagency  project  partners. 

• Recognize  and  communicate 
realistic  time  periods  for  the  conduct 
and  funding  of  water  quality  projects 
according  to  project  purpose  and 
nature. 

Evaluation  Approach 

Focus  was  on  how  quickly  agricultural 
producers  modified  project-promoted 
practices  (BMPs),  through  measuring 
producer  adoption  processes  between 
early  1992  and  early  1994.  This  peri- 
od may  be  defined  as  the  first  two 
years  of  full  implementation  of  the 
demonstration  projects. 

Of  the  several  BMPs  promoted  by 
each  demonstration  project,  three  or 
four  among  those  given  highest  prior- 
ity were  designated  for  tracking  by 
this  evaluation.  A total  of  13  different 
BMPs  was  designated  across  the  eight 
projects,  with  some  of  the  same  BMPs 
selected  within  several  projects.  Each 
designated  BMP  (duplicated  or  undu- 
plicated) counted  as  a “BMP  case.”  A 


total  of  up  to  28  BMP  cases  is  includ- 
ed in  the  analyses  performed  for  this 
evaluation. 

Project  effectiveness  at  the  demon- 
stration area  (“watershed”)  level  was 
evaluated  through  use  of  quasi-exper- 
imental  evaluation  design  and  analy- 
sis. This  design  compared  producer 
adoption  processes  in  seven,  of  the 
eight,  demonstration  project  areas 
with  those  in  matched  comparison 
areas.  Comparison  areas  are  located 
nearby  the  demonstration  areas  but 
were  not  part  of  the  demonstration 
projects.  Representative  samples  of 
producers  were  surveyed  through  a 
baseline  survey  early  in  1992  and  a 
final  survey  early  in  1994,  both  in  the 
demonstration  areas  and  the  compari- 
son areas. 

Project  effectiveness  at  the  individ- 
ual producer  level  was  evaluated 
through  use  of  cross-sectional  evalua- 
tion design  and  analysis.  Character- 
istics of  individual  producers  both  in 
the  demonstration  areas  and  compari- 
son areas  were  correlated  with  their 
adoption  process  statuses  at  end  of 
1993/beginning  of  1994. 

Baseline  Findings 

The  baseline  survey  early  in  1992 
found  that  nearly  all  producers  recent- 
ly had  been  exposed  to  information 
about  what  they  can  do  to  protect 
water  quality,  and  nearly  half  viewed 
water  pollution  as  serious  in  their  own 
state.  However,  fewer  than  10 percent 
of  producers  saw  water  pollution  as  a 
serious  problem  close  to  their  own  farms. 
More  than  50  percent  believed  farm 
practices  have  no  impact  on  water 
quality  in  their  respective  communities. 

On  average,  three-quarters  of  pro- 
ducers across  the  eight  sites  already 
were  aware  of  the  designated  BMPs 
tracked  by  this  evaluation,  and  most 
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producers  said  they  were  already  mod- 
erately familiar  with  these  BMPs. 

Among  producers  who  were  aware 
of  the  designated  BMPs,  a majority 
were  unconvinced  of  the  profitability, 
practicality,  and/or  water  quality  ben- 
efits of  more  than  half  the  designated 
BMP  recommendations  of  the  pro- 
jects. Regarding  those  specific,  pro- 
ject-promoted BMPs  rated  favorably 
by  an  overall  majority  of  producers, 
sizable  minorities  of  producers  in 
some  of  the  eight  sites  lacked  assur- 
ance of  the  profitability  and/or  practi- 
cality of  several  of  these  BMPs. 

Across  the  eight  sites,  an  average  of 
about  25  percent  of  the  producers 
already  were  using  the  designated 
BMPs  (the  1992  baseline  survey  ret- 
rospectively measured  BMP  use  dur- 
ing 1991). 

Project  Efforts  and 
Producer  Reactions 

The  projects  allocated  significant 
resources  to  demonstrate  and/or  test 
the  local  applicability  of  generally-rec- 
ommended practices.  Need  for  these 
field  demonstrations  was  due  partly  to 
the  lack  of  local  data  to  support  claims 
of  BMP  economic  and/or  environ- 
mental cost-effectiveness  compared 
with  conventional  practices.  The 
majority  of  projects  each  recruited  and 
worked  with  between  30  and  60 
cooperators.  These  recruited  produc- 
ers helped  to  select  field  demonstra- 
tion methods  and  evaluate  the  costs 
and  performance  of  recommended 
practices  that  were  tested  on  their 
respective  farms.  Some  of  the  projects 
waited  for  data  from  their  field 
demonstrations  before  fully  imple- 
menting their  information  transfer 
and  education  efforts. 

One-on-one  communication 
between  project  staff  and  producer 
audiences  was  the  method  of  educa- 
tion most  emphasized,  being  pre- 
ferred by  both  project  staff  and  pro- 
ducers. Group  events — e.g.,  demon- 
stration tours,  field  days,  and  work- 


shops— were  conducted  several  times 
annually  by  each  project.  Group 
methods  were  supplemented  by 
extensive  use  of  local  mass  media 
(mostly  newspaper  and  radio  cover- 
age) and  controlled  media  (e.g.,  pro- 
ject newsletters). 

The  projects  had  gained,  on  aver- 
age, awareness  and  positive  recognition 
by  nearly  half  the  producers  across  the 
demonstration  areas  by  early  1994. 

Findings  Concerning 
Area  Adoption  Processes 

Demonstration  area  producers,  as  a 
whole,  from  early  1992  to  early  1994: 

• did  not  change  their  views  about 
the  seriousness  of  water  quality  prob- 
lems nor  about  the  impacts  of  farm 
practices  on  these  problems,  and  nei- 
ther did  they  seek  more  information 
about  water  quality  practices  overall; 

• did  not  increase  their  overall 
exposure  to  information  concerning 
what  producers  can  do  to  protect 
water  quality,  nor  the  attention  they 
paid  to  such  information; 

• did  become  more  aware — with 
statistical  significance — of  six  (21  per- 
cent) of  28  BMP  cases  (producer 
awareness  of  most  of  the  BMP  cases 
increased  measurably); 

• did  become  more  familiar — sig- 
nificandy  so — with  eleven  (40  per- 
cent) of  these  cases  (producer  familiar- 
ity with  most  of  the  BMP  cases 
increased  measurably); 

• did  not  significandy  change  their 
assessments  of — i.e.,  become  more 
favorable  toward — any  of  the  cases; 
and 

• did  report  increased  usage — with 
statistical  significance — of  five  (19  per- 
cent) of  26  BMP  cases  by  the  end  of 
1993  (for  BMP  usage,  the  early  1994 
survey  obtained  data  for  1993). 
Producer  usage  of  less  than  half  the 
BMPs  increased  measurably. 

Among  those  BMP  cases  showing 
statistically  significant  gains  during 
1992-1993,  producers’  BMP  aware- 
ness, familiarity,  and/or  usage 


increased  by  5 to  25  percentage 
points,  with  a median  increase  of  15 
percentage  points. 

Virtually  no  net  gains  in  producer 
adoption  processes  in  the  demonstra- 
tion areas  were  found  relative  to  those 
in  the  comparison  areas.  Producers 
made  similar  amounts  of  gain  in  BMP 
awareness,  familiarity,  and  usage  in  the 
comparison  areas. 

The  lack  of  finding  net  gains  by 
demonstration  area  producers  over 
comparison  area  producers  prevents  a 
conclusion  that  the  projects  signifi- 
cantly influenced  (i.e.,  accelerated) 
BMP  adoption  processes  in  the 
demonstration  areas  by  close  of 
1993/beginning  of  1994.  The  similar 
gains  found  in  the  comparison  areas 
may  have  been  due  primarily  to  the 
vast,  strong  agricultural  information 
and  communication  systems  in  the 
eight  sites.  These  systems  include 
transfer  of  information  from  produc- 
ers already  using  the  project-promot- 
ed BMPs  to  other  producers,  as  well 
as  extensive,  in-depth  commercial 
farm  magazine  coverage  of  BMPs. 

An  overall  inference  based  on  the 
above  findings  is  as  follows:  informa- 
tion about  the  project-promoted 
BMPs  was  sufficiently  similar  and  per- 
vasive across  the  demonstration  areas 
and  comparison  areas  to  mask  any 
demonstration  project  impacts  on  BMP 
adoption  processes  during 
1992-1993. 

Findings  Concerning 
Individual  Adoption 
Processes 

The  following  findings  pertain  to  indi- 
vidual producers  across  both  demon- 
stration areas  and  comparison  areas  by 
early  in  1994. 

Producers  were  asked  whether, 
during  1993,  they  had  received  and 
paid  attention  to  information  about 
specific  BMPs  that  were  being  pro- 
moted by  the  project  in  their  respec- 
tive area.  Those  producers  who  had 
done  so  were  significantly  more: 
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aware  of  these  specific  BMPs  in  53 
percent  of  the  19  applicable  BMP 
cases;  familiar  with  the  BMPs  in  95 
percent  of  these  cases;  and  likely  to  be 
users  of  the  BMPs  in  53  percent  of 
these  cases.  Although  encouraging, 
these  findings  do  not  identify  the 
channels  from  which  producers 
received  information  about  the  pro- 
ject-promoted BMPs. 

It  is  questionable  whether  infor- 
mation received  directly  from  demon- 
stration project  activities  had  an 
important  influence  on  BMP  adop- 
tion processes  by  close  of  1993/early 
1994.  Producers  who  were  aware  of 
their  area’s  demonstration  project 
were  not  more  likely  to  have 
received/paid  attention  to  1993 
information  about  specific  BMPs 
promoted  by  the  project. 

That  is,  producers  who,  by  early 
1994,  were  aware  of  their  area’s 
demonstration  project  were  no  more 
likely  to  recall  recently  hearing,  read- 
ing, or  paying  attention  to  information 
about  the  project’s  BMPs  than  those  pro- 
ducers unaware  of  the  project.  A posi- 
tive statistical  association  between  pro- 
ject awareness  and  such  information 
receipt/attention  would  be  expected 
if  a significant  amount  of  the  informa- 
tion that  producers  received  in  1993 
about  project-promoted  BMPs  had 
come  directly  from  project  activities. 
BMP  information  from  the  projects 
could  have  been  transferred  indirectly 
to  area  producers  through  non-pro- 
ject channels. 

A multi-variate  analysis  indicates 
that  neither  a producer’s  farm  location 
in  a demonstration  area , nor  aware- 
ness of  the  demonstration  project  in 
their  area , were  significant  predictors 
of  1993  usages  of  two  of  the  13  des- 
ignated BMPs.  Data  on  producer 
usages  of  two  of  the  project-promoted 
BMPs,  i.e.,  legume  crediting  and 
manure  crediting,  met  statistical 
requirements  for  multi-variate  analysis 
across  the  demonstration  areas  and 


the  comparison  areas. 

Producers’  annual  gross  income,  as 
well  as  assessments  of  these  two  BMPs’ 
“practicality”  and  “simplicity”  and 
degree  of  attention  paid  to  information 
recently  received  about  them  were  the 
leading  predictors  of  their  1993 
usages.  Producers’  differential  recep- 
tivity to  information  generally  avail- 
able about  these  BMPs  appears  to  have 
been  more  important  in  determining 
their  1 993  usage  than  the  additional 
BMP  information  made  available  by 
the  projects. 

Further  Findings, 

Discussion,  and  Implications 

Producers  who  had,  in  1993, 
received/paid  attention  to  informa- 
tion about  specific,  project-promoted 
BMPs  were  more  likely  to  be  familiar 
with  these  BMPs  than  to  assess  them 
favorably.  First,  such  producers  tend- 
ed to  have  higher  than  average  famil- 
iarity with  93  percent  of  BMP  cases,  as 
compared  with  higher  than  average 
favorableness  toward:  only  eight  per- 
cent of  BMP  cases — regarding  their 
ease  of  usage-,  50  percent  of  BMP 
cases — regarding  their  profitability , 
and;  75  percent  of  the  cases — regard- 
ing their  practicality  of  use. 

Second,  by  early  1994,  a majority 
of  producers  continued  to  lack  assur- 
ance of  the  profitability,  practicality, 
and/or  water  quality  benefits  of  more 
than  half  the  designated  BMP  recom- 
mendations of  the  projects. 

Producers’  lack  of  an  increase  in 
favorableness  toward  the  BMPs  may 
have  been  the  primary  factor  limiting 
their  1992-1993  adoption  of  the 
BMPs  promoted  by  the  demonstra- 
tion projects. 

A possible  explanation  for  the  lack 
of  an  increase  in  producers’  favorable- 
ness toward  the  BMPs  is  the  follow- 
ing: by  the  end  of  1993,  it  is  unlikely 
that  most  projects  had  been  able  to 
accumulate  sufficient  local  data  to  ver- 


ify, both  for  some  project  staff  and 
area  producers,  the  site-specific  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  benefits  of 
using,  and  the  feasibility  of  using,  the 
project-promoted  BMPs. 

According  to  prior  program  expe- 
rience, theory  of  adoption  of  innova- 
tions, and  views  of  demonstration 
project  staff — local  validation  of  the 
profitability  and  practicality  of  rec- 
ommended management  practices 
generally  is  needed  to  convince  pro- 
ducers to  try  using  them  to  a signifi- 
cant degree.  Future  projects  may 
need  to  use  on-farm,  adaptive 
research  to  test  local  adaptations  of 
available  research  results.  Such  site- 
specific  test  demonstrations  may  be 
needed  to  find  ways  to  increase  pro- 
ducers’ favorableness  toward  some 
generally  recommended  BMPs. 

The  voluntary  adoption  of  environ- 
mentally-sound  agricultural  practices 
generally  is  a slow  process.  Research 
and  agricultural  reporting  show  that 
rates  of  producer  adoption  of  practices 
that  emphasize  conservation  and  envi- 
ronmental protection  tend  to  be  slow- 
er than  the  rates  of  adoption  of  tech- 
nologies and  practices  that  are  primar- 
ily production/efficiency/market  dri- 
ven. This  latter  category  generally  is 
more  economically  advantageous  to 
producers. 

Evaluations  of  future  USDA  water 
quality  projects  will  need  more 
streamlined  administration,  increased 
interaction  between  evaluation  staff 
and  project  staffs,  increased  precision 
of  project  objectives,  and  reassessment 
of  techniques  for  evaluation  manage- 
ment and  implementation. 
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True  learning  requires  free  and  open 
debate,  civil  discourse  and  tolerance  of 
many  different  individuals  and  ideas.  We 
are  preparing  students  to  live  and  work  in 
a world  that  speaks  with  many  voices  and 
from  many  cultures.  Tolerance  is  not  only 
essential  to  learning,  it  is  an  essential  to  be 
learned.  The  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Madison  is  built  upon  these  values  and  will 
act  vigorously  to  defend  them.  We  will 
maintain  an  environment  conducive  to 
teaching  and  learning  that  is  free  from 
intimidation  for  all. 

In  its  resolve  to  create  this  positive  envi- 
ronment, the  UW-Madison  will  ensure 
compliance  with  federal  and  state  laws  pro- 
tecting against  discrimination.  In  addition, 
the  UW-Madison  has  adopted  policies  that 
both  emphasize  these  existing  protections 
and  supplement  them  with  protections 
against  discrimination  that  are  not  available 
under  either  federal  or  state  law. 

Federal  and  state  laws  provide  separate 
prohibitions  against  discrimination  that  is 


based  on  race,  color,  creed,  religion,  sex, 
national  origin  or  ancestry,  age,  or  disabili- 
ty. State  law  additionally  prohibits  discrim- 
ination that  is  based  on  sexual  orientation, 
arrest  or  conviction  record,  marital  status, 
pregnancy,  parental  status,  military  status, 
or  veteran  status.  The  application  of  spe- 
cific state  prohibitions  on  discrimination 
may  be  influenced  by  an  individual’s  status 
as  an  employee  or  student. 

University  policies  create  additional 
protections  that  prohibit  harassment  on 
the  basis  of  cultural  background  and  eth- 
nicity. Inquiries  concerning  this  policy  may 
be  directed  to  the  appropriate  campus 
admitting  or  employing  unit  or  to  the 
Equity  and  Diversity  Resource  Center, 
179A  Bascom  Hall,  500  Lincoln  Drive, 
Madison,  WI  53706,  608/263-2378  or 
(TDD)  608/263-2473. 

The  McBurney  Disability  Resource 
Center  provides  academic  support  services 
(disability  management  advising,  notetak- 
ing, sign  language  and  oral  interpreting, 


alternative  testing,  reader/taping  services, 
access  to  large-print  and  Braille  materials, 
mobility  assistance  and  access  to  adaptive 
technology);  disability-related  program 
access  services  (specialized  orientation, 
registration  and  financial  aid  assistance, 
accessible  parking,  paratransportation,  liai- 
son to  university,  federal,  state  and  com- 
munity agencies,  academic  adjustments, 
physical  access  evaluation,  advocacy,  and 
in-service  training  for  faculty  and  staff); 
and  information  and  referral  services. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  contact  die 
center  as  early  as  possible  to  arrange  for 
services  and  to  contact  their  local  Division 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (DVR)  office. 

For  assistance  or  more  information, 
contact  the  McBurney  Center  at 
608/263-2741  (voice)  or 
608/263-6393  (TDD), 

905  University  Avenue, 

Madison,  WI  53715. 
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